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Architects: Max Lock & Partners 

Partner-in-charge: G. J. Easton, A.R.1.B.A. 

Consulting Engineer: F. J. Samuely, B.Sc. (Eng.), 
A.M 


LC.E., M.LStruct.E. 
A SHBURNHA M COUR T Quantity Surveyors: Cyril Sweett & Partners 
General Contractors: F. G. Minter Ltd. 


ASHBURNHAM ROAD +: BEDFORD 


Used in the construction of these flats 
were: 
220,000 ‘PHORPRES’ Sandfaced Facings. 


630,000 ‘PHORPRES’ Common Bricks. 


PHORPRES 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 

Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Holborn 8282 

Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham, 3. Telephone: Colmore 4141 
South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard St., Bristol, 1, Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 

Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 ae 
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Smokeless heat 

A careless stoker can waste a miner’s daily coal output. 
Simultaneously, he pollutes the air. He spreads disease and causes 
considerable expense to the nation. He dissipates a potential 
export value. Yet, he cannot burn coke or gas other than 
smokelessly. Engineers at your Area Gas Board have a wealth 
of information at your disposal on the efficient and smokeless 
generation of heat. And remember, coal tar products form the 
basis of our organic chemical industry. Yes, the Gas Industry 


certainly makes the best use of the Nation’s coal. 
WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS—The Gas Industry appreciates the needs of individual 


consumers for prompt service and for advice which 
accords with the customer’s special circumstances 
and requirements. 


Each Area Gas Board offers 
efficient service to users of gas-fired equipment and 
can give expert advice based upon the pooled 
knowledge of all the Boards and of gas users in 
other countries. 


—CONSULT YOUR AREA GAS BOARD 





ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 





THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL 
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HOUSES ON CROXTETH ESTATE Ronald Bradbury, Ph.D.,F.R.1.B.A.,A.M.T.P.1. 
ROOFED WITH MARLEY ANGLIA City Architect and Director of Housing 


LIVERPOOL 


has employed vast areas of 
MARLEY ROOF TILES 
and MARLEY FLOOR TILES 





on Housing Estates and Schools 


The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., Riverhead, Si ks, Kent. S ks 55255 M A R L E Y 


London Showrooms (Floor Tiles) at Alfred Goslett & Co. Ltd., 127-131 Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2. Gerrard 7890 





Booker Avenue Primary School. Solid floors covered with Marley Tiles 
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The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 
and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
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stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
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It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
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masses of hot water 


— its electric / 


Modern wives know _ that 
there’s always plenty of hot 
water when the __heater’s 
electric. An immersion 
heater in the hot water tank 
provides lovely hot baths for 
everyone without any fuss or 
bother. An electric sink 
heater means instant, piping 
hot water for washing up. 
There’s no waste of heat at 
all—that’s one of the reasons 
why electric water heaters 
are 

wonderfully cheap to run! 





Ask about 
the best methods 
of water heating 

at your 


Electricity 
Service 
Centre 


Issued by the Electrical Development Association 
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Congested Cities and Country Towns 


THE COMMON sense of relieving 
the pressure of too many people and 
too much industry and business in our 
great cities by transferring their 
excess of these to small towns that 
will benefit by moderate expansion is 
universally admitted. It is national 
policy now to organize the transfer, 
and powers exist that ought to make it 
possible on an adequate scale. But 
somehow the operation hangs fire. 


Except for the shining examples of 


Bletchley and Swindon, and a few 
admirable smaller dispersal enter- 
prises in Staffordshire and elsewhere 
—all due to the determination and 
courage of particular local govern- 
ment representatives and officers— 
the progress so far made in working 
the Town Development Act is dis- 
appointing. 

Where is the snag? What are the 
obstructions that are holding up 
agreements into which many metro- 


politan authorities and country towns 
are obviously keen to enter? We 
hope to publish in our next issue the 
results of recent discussions and in- 
quiries as to the schemes that are 
going ahead successfully and those 
that, for one reason or another, are 
suspended or in doubt. 

Our interim view, after studying 
the important statement by Sir 
Humfrey Gale to the Chartered Sur- 
veyors’ Institution (March 1956) and 
the information available to us from 
local authorities concerned, is that, 
though the factors delaying agree- 
ments differ in their composition and 
balance from place to place, the most 
general obstacle is the belief or fear of 
country-town councils that too much 
of the financial burden or risk of the 
operation will fall upon them. We 
have much sympathy with their con- 
tention that, while the larger city 
authorities and the Exchequer are 
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making fixed and limited grants, the 
cost of which will be less for both these 
parties than any alternative method 
of rehousing and redevelopment, 
the smaller reception authorities are 
taking on a commitment the financial 
results of which, in terms of the level 
of their local rates, is not similarly 
fixed and limited. 

If they have a prospect of ultimate 
benefit, the small towns feel they have 
also a risk of temporary or perman- 
ent financial loss. There is an element 
of speculation in the enterprise, and 
much as they need and want more 
population, more local employment 
and new vigour, they are nervous be- 
cause the scale of the enterprise is 
rather large in relation to their 
financial resources and_ situation. 
There is no doubt that this fear has 
been intensified by the past year’s in- 
creases of 1} per cent in the rate of 
interest on local loans and by the 
changes in the housing subsidies. The 
level of house rents that the new con- 
ditions necessitate seems to them dis- 
quietingly high in comparison with 
the rents of their present council 
houses—and though coming re- 
visions of the Rent Restriction Acts 
may compel us all to adjust our out- 
look to considerably higher rents, it 
is not easy for a country-town 
authority to accept so radical a 
change. 

For these and other reasons, hesi- 
tation in taking the plunge into dis- 
persal agreements is understandable. 
Nevertheless, we think the country 
towns would do well, in their own 
interests, to carry the negotiations 
forward with all energy, up to the 
stage where the financial effects can 
be calculated as completely as pos- 
sible. Many of them are faced with 
stagnation or even decline unless they 
obtain an infusion of new life, and the 
Town Development Act does offer 
them an opportunity to obtain sub- 
stantial outside help towards the cost 
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of expansion. They should not let 
this chance go by without grave 
consideration. 

The impossibility of satisfactory 
and economic redevelopment in the 
big cities without a radical speeding- 
up of the dispersal process would 
justify the authorities of these cities 
and the Exchequer in offering some- 
what better terms to country towns 
accepting overspill. We do not be- 
lieve that any very large increase of 
grants will be necessary. In part the 
aid might well be in the form of 
guarantees to the reception authori- 
ties of a limit to the extra rate-burden 
they will incur by co-operating in 
dispersal schemes. 

We are very glad to see that the 
Minister is alive to the importance of 
preventing the re-occupation of va- 
cated factories, and of promoting the 
dispersal of office businesses as well as 
of manufacturing industries. It is a 
fantastic anomaly that London, for 
instance, is adding to its office 
capacity on a large scale, while its 
transport system is already strained 
far beyond any limits of comfort or 
decency. If the prospective costs of 
transport extensions, street improve- 
ments, car parks, and multi-storey 
flats are contemplated, the funda- 
mental economy (to the cities and to 
the Exchequer) of doing a little more 
to facilitate dispersal becomes clear. 
We are not suggesting, at this time 
of financial stringency, an increase in 
national or municipal expenditure. 
What is required is a better distribu- 
tion of our expenditure, which we 
are convinced would result in an 
overall saving as well as far more 
satisfactory long-term results. 
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EUROPE’S DISINHERITED REGIONS 


Few people in Great Britain are aware of the immense amount of 
investigation and experiment that is being applied in other countries 


to the problem of rehabilitating poor agricultural and forest regions. 
This review draws attention to a very. able and comprehensive 


French study of the subject in the planning journal URBANiSME. ! 


Among the many regions discussed 1s the Landes of Gascony which 
the TCPA touring party will visit in September. 


UMBER 43-44 of the admirable 
N French review Urbanisme is 


devoted entirely to a study of 


the neglected regions of France and 
proposals for their rehabilitation, 
based on the work of the Fourteenth 
Session of the Centre for Advanced 
Administrative Studies, which took 
place in Paris during the four months 


by MARGARET OSBORN 


April to July of 1954. Those taking 
part were divided into three groups 
giving special attention respectively 
to: (1) the economics of the mountain 
regions, (2) the regions given over to 
large-scale hydraulic installations, 
and (3) the special problems of 


1 URBANISME: No. 4: , 1955. Regions 
: ‘ 955 2g 
déshéritées. 


Typical Swiss ‘mountain scenery. Much could be done to develop the tourist industry in 
these areas where cultivation is difficult. 


Swiss National Tourist Office 
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Corsica and the Landes of Gascony. 

After the sitting of the various con- 
ferences, there were short journeys of 
investigation in various countries of 
Europe and North Africa and reports 
thereon. The countries studied in- 
cluded French North Africa and the 
Camargue, Austria, Holland, Italy, 
Switzerland, Denmark, England, and 
Israel. Each of these has problems 
analogous in some respects to those of 
France, and the methods used in each 
case are criticized and appraised with 
a wealth of detail which makes 
fascinating reading even for the lay- 
man. 

It is only possible here to note a 
few of the observations made by the 
visitors and to indicate the general 
conclusions arrived at by the partici- 
pants in the course. The review is 
beautifully produced and the many 
illustrations are superb. 


North Africa and the Camargue 


In these days when “colonialism” 
comes in for so many hard knocks, it 


Swiss National Tourist Office 


In Switzerland every available yard of land is used. These pictures show cultivation of very 
steep slopes. The machine in the right-hand picture is attached to a cable. 


is especially interesting to read of the 
achievement of the Government of 
French North Africa in making the 
desert blossom like the rose, through 
the patient and devoted labours of 
French agricultural scientists, and in 
spite of the opposition of a very back- 
ward peasantry (Mussulmen, it is 
said, are seldom good cultivators). 
The Camargue—the region in the 
Rhone delta, formerly notoriously 
unhealthy—is an example of success- 
ful surmounting of considerable nat- 
ural obstacles, e.g. the marshy nature 
of the land and the excessive saltness 
of the soil. Before 1850 the principal 
crop was wheat; the periodical flood- 
ing of the Rhone was sufficient to keep 
the soil salt-free. Then round about 
1850 dykes were built to confine the 
floods, and as a consequence of this 
the natural de-salting of the soil was 
slowed down and the cultivation of 
wheat became almost impossible. 
However it was found that the French 
vine can be cultivated by submersion, 
a method which protects the plants 
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against phylloxera and at the same 
time has a de-salting effect on the soil. 
This saved the region from disaster 
and an area of about 6,000 hectares 
was devoted to vine cultivation. Dur- 
ing the war economic political con- 
ditions led to experiments with a new 
crop—rice—and this has become the 
most important product of the Ca- 
margue, occupying 9,000 hectares 
compared with 3,000 of cereals, 2,000 
of grasslands, and 4,500 of vineyards. 
(One hectare equals 2°471 acres.) 


Austrian Mountains and 
Dutch Polders 


The two investigators who visited 
the Austrian Tyrol are full of admira- 
tion for the way in which the Austrian 
Government has tackled the job of 
maintaining the density of popula- 
tion in the mountain regions. This is 
considered absolutely essential, in 
order to prevent the drift towards the 
capital city, already much too large in 
relation to the size of the country. 
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The visitors found happy and healthy 
mountain communities, producing 
good crops from breakneck slopes 
(with the aid of mechanical cultiva- 
tors fastened to electric cables), well 
housed and with excellent social and 
educational facilities. 

The visitors to Holland reported 
on the immense development of the 
North-East Polder (of which the 
TCPA tour party of 1955 will have 
lively recollections) and they re- 
turned, as we did, almost over- 
whelmed by the magnitude of this 
achievement. 


Rehabilitation in Italy 


In Italy what chiefly impressed 
the visitors was the enormous output 
from the relatively fertile areas—the 
valley of the Po, for example, and the 
environs of Florence and Naples. 
They point out that Italy has only 20 
million hectares of cultivable land (as 
against 33 million in France) and yet 
she feeds her 47 million inhabitants 


Rice-fields in the Camargue. This crop was introduced during the war and has become the 
most important product of this part of Provence. 


French Government Tourist Office 
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Pn a et 
in SRA 
Israel Government Tourist Office 


Israel: the Beersheba-Sodom Road in the Negev. These mountain areas are being cleared 
of stones. 


and even exports a small surplus. 
Taking into account the very large 
area of poor land in the south, this 
indicates a remarkably high rate of 
production from the remainder. They 
describe in considerable detail the 
energetic measures which the Govern- 
ment is taking towards the rehabilita- 
tion of the south. Sardinia also is the 
object of special consideration, and 
here the improvement has been so 
great that the island is expected to 
provide a living for a considerable 
number of immigrants from the main- 
land of Italy. 


Switzerland and France Contrasted 


In Switzerland they found prob- 
lems in many ways similar to those of 
France’s mountain regions, e.g. how 
to keep up the density of population 
while giving to each family a suffici- 
ent acreage and also modern technical 


equipment. But Swiss conditions are 
different in so far as Switzerland is 
determined at all costs to maintain its 
self-sufficiency in case of war, and 
therefore is not primarily concerned 
about the economic return from agri- 
culture. Also, the proportion of 
cultivable land is small, and they find 
it worth while to cultivate every avail- 
able yard, to an extent which would 
not be justified in France. The 
visitors found the standard of housing 
in the mountain farms higher than in 
France, ‘“‘but the Swiss attaches much 
more importance to domestic equip- 
ment and the comfort of the dwelling, 
and much less than the Frenchman 
to the quality of his table.” 


Marginal Lands: Denmark and 
England 

The reporter on Denmark recalls 
that less than a century ago 20 per 
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cent of Danish territory was un- 
cultivated; most of this barren land 
was in the western two-thirds of 
Jutland and consisted of moors and 
unhealthy swamps. In the centre of 
Jutland an area of heathland is pre- 
served as a national park, to remind 
the citizens of the former state of the 
whole region. It was the war of 1864 
with Prussia—when Denmark lost 
Schleswig-Holstein, i.e. two-fifths of 
the territory—which gave the impetus 
to cultivate the waste lands in the in- 
terior. The obstacles were tremen- 
dous, but were attacked with great 
energy and vision by the Government, 
and the former heath and swamp land 
is now covered with highly prosper- 
ous small farms. 

The article on English marginal 
lands gives a résumé of the measures 
taken here since 1940 to increase agri- 
cultural production. There are one or 
two queries as to the economic sound- 
ness of some of these. There is also a 
special note on the powers of the 
county agricultural committees to 
expel unsatisfactory farmers from 
their holdings; it is said that 1 per 
cent were so expelled during the war 
and that even at this date about 200 
are still expelled each year. One 
gathers that such measures would be 
almost unthinkable in France! 


Remarkable Work in Israel 


The main tasks which the young 
state of Israel has to face are re- 
claiming marsh lands, clearing moun- 
tain regions of stones (much of this 
has to be done by hand and the daily 
stint per man is four tons!), re- 
afforestation, and the discovery, de- 
velopment, and distribution of water 
supplies. Spectacular results have 
been obtained under peculiarly un- 
favourable conditions in the Dead 
Sea area, which is 400 metres below 
sea-level, suffers permanently from 
great heat, and had a soil devoid of 
organic matter and of a high degree 
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of salinity. At present, due to the 
success of the measures taken to im- 
prove the soil, it produces the finest 
flowers and vegetables in the country. 

The Negev covers more than half 
the surface of Israel. Excavations 
have proved that this was once a fer- 
tile and populous region, but the 
desert gradually invaded all of it. It 
was only in 1943 that cultivation was 
attempted, with the foundation of 
three experimental stations to study 
the nature of the climate and the soil. 
Now more than fifty villages are 
established, millions of trees have 
been planted and it has been possible 
to bring water from an exceptionally 
rich underground supply discovered 
near Beersheba. 


Sheep and Goats in Corsica 


‘Miserable and magnificent, Cor- 
sica is dying of asphyxia.” Under 
this heading a French daily paper 
recently drew the attention of its 
public to the condition of the “‘Isle of 
Beauty”’. Declining population, land 
going out of cultivation, prevalence 
of forest fires, a high degree of soil 
erosion—these are some of the prob- 
lems. What was formerly a prosper- 
ous agricultural economy can now 
scarcely pay by its exports for the 
coffee and sugar it must import. 
Political rivalries often get in the way 
of reforms: e.g. the damage done by 
sheep and goats to growing trees is 
among the obstacles to necessary re- 
afforestation, but the shepherds and 
goatherds are a powerful electoral 
force which municipal councillors are 
unwilling to antagonize. (It is men- 
tioned in passing that the Yugoslav 
Government recently decreed the 
shooting of all goats in Macedonia be- 
cause of their destructive habits.) 

The very extensive measures neces- 
sary to restore prosperity to Corsica 
are outlined, but it is stressed that in- 
tensive propaganda among the in- 
habitants will be necessary if good 
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use is to be made of the available State 
assistance. Comparison is made with 
Sardinia where the Italian govern- 
ment has made remarkable improve- 
ments, and it is noted that while the 
“charming but sleepy” town of 
Bonifacio has practically no fishing 
industry, the Sardinian port of Solfo 
Oranges, just across the strait, draws 
most of its income from the export of 
lobsters to Marseilles! 


The Forests of Gascony 


The section on the Landes of Gas- 
cony is of particular interest to TCPA 
readers because the tour party will 
be visiting this region in September. 
It is a large area, mostly south of 
the Garonne in the departments of 
Gironde, Landes, and Lotet Garonne. 
Afforestation of these moorlands was 
first undertaken by the State in 1857, 
and since then world economic con- 


Netherlands Embassy 
Farms on the North-East Polder. This land has been reclaimed from the sea. 


ditions and in particular the rise in the 
price of timber have led toa continual 
increase in the planted area. This has 
had as a consequence a serious de- 
crease in population. Forest fires 
destroyed an enormous area between 
1941 and 1949. In 1945 far-reaching 
measures for protection against fire 
were formulated, but they had only to 
a limited extent been put into effect 
when the specially serious fires of 
1949 broke out. However, the forest 
now covers once again almost its 
former area, partly through replant- 
ing and partly through natural in- 
crease. The writers of the article 
criticize the efforts of the Govern- 
ment in so far as the aid given only 
benefits the landowners although the 
cost is borne by the taxpayers, and 
there has been little attempt to in- 
crease the population or the area de- 
voted to agriculture. Detailed pro- 
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posals to these ends are set out: “The 
idea of the legislators of 1857 has been 
perverted; the forest which should 
have been a means to an end has 
become an end in itself. We regard 
the growth of population and agri- 
culture in this region as necessary to 
its stability, with a parailel develop- 
ment of industry and tourism.” 


Barren Mountain Regions 


Life in the mountain regions is ad- 
mittedly hard for the landworker. 
But it is suggested that it could in 
many cases be made both easier and 
more profitable if careful considera- 
tion were given to suiting the type of 
cultivation in these altitudes to the 
temperature and the nature of the 
soil; e.g. small fruits such as straw- 
berries and gooseberries develop a 
specially fine flavour in the mountains 
and are very profitable because they 
come to maturity at the height of the 
tourist season, when the crops grown 
lower down are finished. Where 
cereals are grown at present, pota- 
toes would often give better results. 
And in some places it would be wise 
to give up agriculture and take to 
sheep or cattle raising. In many of the 
more barren mountain regions much 
could be done to develop the tourist 
industry by catering for the less 
wealthy summer visitor. Britain and 
Switzerland, it is said, have develop- 
ed much further than France the 
practice of letting rooms in farm- 
houses. 


Housing and Dispersal of Industry 


But the blame for the drift from the 
land is put largely on bad housing. 
“How many dissatisfied landworkers 
—or their wives—would remain on 
the land if they had running water in 
the house?” “The clever schoolboy 
leaves the land because education has 
a slant towards town life and propa- 
gates the idea that only the factory 
or the office needs brains. But land 
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cultivation, while it satisfies certain 
fundamental instincts of man, is also 
the meeting place of more scientific 
disciplines than any other economic 
activity.” 

Since the end of the war many 
French industrialists have given con- 
siderable attention to the idea of de- 
centralizing industry from the large 
towns and especially from the Paris 
region. Many of the underdeveloped 
regions would be very suitable for this. 
A number of provincial centres have 
set up committees for reconstruction 
(of which the most celebrated is the 
CELIB in Brittany). They consist of 
mayors, councillors, members of 
parliament, and directors of local 
industries and agriculture. These 
committees will undoubtedly be an 
important factor in revitalizing the 
French economy. 

In conclusion: ‘Research, propa- 
ganda, education, price policy, and 
the organization of markets—these 
are the principal remedies for under- 
development.” 
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GREEN BELT AND DISPERSAL: 
ARE WE PLAYING “PUT AND TAKE”? 
The Barlow Report of 1940 and the Greater London Plan of 1944 
proposed a definite limit to the metropolis and a_ systematic 
thinning out of its congested centres by dispersal of industry and 
population to towns beyond the green belt. Here are two views as 


to whether the aims are being successfully pursued. 


I: by ARTHUR BOOTE 


HE BARLOW REPORT was prob- 
ably the most effective pro- 
genitor of the decentralization 
concept. It will be recalled that this 
report showed that there was a ten- 
dency between 1919 and 19309 for in- 
dustry to concentrate in the south of 
England and especially in the Greater 
London area, which grew too big for 
health, comfort, efficiency, and safety. 
The report recommended that in- 
dustrial migration to the south—par- 
ticularly Greater London—could 
only be corrected by national-scale 
planning for the purposes of govern- 
ing the location of industry, selecting 
towns for expansion and others where 
no expansion should be permitted, 
“decanting”’ overspill (industry and 
population) to new and expanded 
towns from overcrowded areas, and 
prohibiting the growth of industry in 
overcrowded areas. 

Since 1945 the recommendations 
of the Barlow Commission have pro- 
vided the foundations for several 
statutes, e.g. the New Towns Act, 
1946, and the Town Development 
Act, 1952. 


Assumptions of Greater London Plan 


Also in direct descent from Barlow 
is the Greater London Plan 1944, a 
detailed scheme accepted by Govern- 
ments, designed to correct the evils 
brought to the area by inter-war in- 


dustrial expansion. The intricate 
detail of it is based on several stated 
assumptions, the most important of 
which is that, under a_ post-war 
national (Barlow) policy of governing 
industrial location, the Greater Lon- 
don area would normally be banned 
to new industry and to any but minor 
extensions of existing enterprises. 

A green belt was drawn around the 
metropolis to act as a final barrier to 
its outward spread. Expansion of ex- 
isting communities in the belt was to 
be strictly limited by zoning land 
against development. 

The local authorities in the Greater 
London area which became re- 
sponsible for planning on 1 July 1948, 
had therefore an “‘off-the-peg”’ blue- 
print for their development plans 
which closely followed the lines of the 
1944 Plan. Target populations were 
planned for the counties and each 
county district in them and the 
volume of industry and commerce 
was to be in balance with the target 
populations. The target populations 
set for some counties were consider- 
ably below existing populations: the 
excess people and the industry and 
commerce which provided the work 
for them were to be “‘exported”’ to the 
new and expanded towns. 

On those county districts which 
were in the green belt ring as drawn 
in the 1944 Plan, target populations 
were also imposed in the develop- 
ment plans. 
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The stage was set and the local 
authorities affected understood the 
parts they were to play in this new 
concept of one of the world’s largest 
cities deliberately setting about the 
task of reducing its population. 


What is Actually Happening? 


We can classify what is now hap- 
pening according to whether it was 
intended or not intended by the 
Barlow Report, the 1944 Plan, and the 
development plans. 

Of the things that were intended to 
happen, we have splendid progress 
being made with the new towns in the 
outer ring and elsewhere, and in some 
places the expanded towns are doing 
well. About 80,000 Greater London- 
ers have moved out to the new towns 
so far and about another 240,000 with 
industry to balance are to followthem. 

When we look at the things that are 
happening and were not intended to, 
we can, I think, see evidence that the 
main economic fact of life in the 
United Kingdom always takes pre- 
cedence. This fact is that we can only 
feed half of our people from our own 
soil and rely on the sale of goods and 
the provision of services abroad to 
feed the other half. Providing goods 
for sale is the business of industry. 

Because of this fact what we are 
now seeing in the Greater London 
area including its green belt are not 
the Barlow restrictions on industry 
but increasing industrial floor space. 
In my own district in the green belt 
the present industrial floor space is 
100 per cent more than it was in 1946. 
In Greater London as elsewhere in- 
dustry has the ‘‘free planning limit”’ ; 
an industrial development certificate 
is obtainable with apparent ease; an 
industrialist can, too, on vacating his 
factory (e.g. on removing to a new 
town) sell it to someone else for use as 
a factory. In many parts of Greater 
London entirely new industries have 
been introduced since the end of the 
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war: e.g. London Airport with its 
22,000 employees which is mainly in 
my urban district, and many private 
industries. This is not the ‘Barlow 
Ban” but it makes sense to a lot of 
people. 


What will be the Outcome? 


It is inevitable that if industry in 
Greater London remains as strong as 
ever it was, or becomes stronger, the 
population will remain much as it is 
now. Indeed in some parts of the 
green belt, authorities classified, as 
my own is, as “‘exporting”’ authorities 
are actually receiving immigrants, 
who want naturally to live near their 
work. The demand for houses in- 
creases but the green belt is zealously 
guarded. We have, therefore, an 
“adverse balance of trade”’ in people. 
“Imports” exceed “‘exports” to new 
and expanded towns when the de- 
centralization plan is trying to accom- 
plish the opposite. It is “put and 
take’’—with people—on the grand 
scale. 

The situation also reminds me of 
one type of tricky arithmetical prob- 
lem we all used to grapple with: a 
tap is discharging x gallons of water 
per minute into a bath of a given 
capacity; through the waste-pipe 
which is open (I never understood 
the reason for this) y gallons per min- 
ute of water are taken away (y is 
always less than x). The problem is 
“How long will it take to fill the 
bath?” Having long since put away 
childish things, we may now perhaps 
prefer to express the question as: 
“*How long will it take before there is 
an overspill ?” 

If I can compare, without irrever- 
ence, the Greater London area with 
the “‘bath” (already full) and people 
with the “‘water’’, present trends sug- 
gest that xy or even x>y whereas 
planning is seeking y >x. 

These things, surely, were not in- 
tended to happen. The cumulative 
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effects of them all will, I believe, new 
towns or no new towns, be to leave 
Greater London with a permanent 
overspill problem which will lead to 
the surrender to development of large 
areas of the green belt as zoned in the 
1944 Plan. Already some of the 1944 
green belt has gone and there are 
strong pressures to zone other parts of 
it for housing and industry. 


What Ought to be Done? 


What is required, I suggest, is a 
fresh impartial review of the progress 
of the Greater London decentraliza- 
tion plan generally and in particular 
to consider whether its implementa- 
tion as proposed is or is not going to 
solve the overspill problem. This 
would involve an inquiry into the 
present validity of the assumptions in 
the 1944 Plan. If these assumptions 
are not now valid due to the watering- 
down of Barlow for economic (and 
perhaps) political reasons the fault 
lies with no one, least of all the bril- 
liant author of the plan. But I suggest 
the whole problem should be ex- 
amined again now and quickly to find 
out whether some reorientation of 
thought and action is required. 


II: by w. A. FELLS 


whether Mr Boote is in favour of 

relieving Greater London’s con- 
gestion, of setting a limit to its urban 
sprawl, or not. On the whcle he seems 
to be satisfied with these aims, as pro- 
pounded by the Barlow Commission, 
as pursued by the Greater London 
Plan of 1944, and as now being carried 
out by the planning authorities—but 
it seems possible that in his anxiety 
he has exaggerated the attendant 
difficulties and failed to take proper 
account of the indisputable success 
already being achieved, notwith- 
standing the lapses that societies con- 
cerned with the preservation of the 


I is not altogether easy to see 
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green belt have deplored. Ulti- 
mately his proposition is for a “‘fresh 
impartial review of the progress of 
the Greater London decentralization 
plan generally” and an inquiry into 
the present validity of the assump- 
tions of the Greater London Plan. 

No one need object to this, if it is 
really all that Mr Boote wants, 
Everyone is aware of the need for 
constant re-assessment of data and 
re-examination of assumptions upon 
which action is based. But thinking 
persons are likewise aware how 
dangerous it is to use such a process as 
justification for wobbly and incon- 
stant lines of action. Mr Boote asks, 
“Are we playing put and take?” 
The answer to that of course is “‘no”. 
The engagement is upon something 
far more constructive, in which pos- 
sibly the most important thing is to 
“keep one’s eye on the ball’. The 
objective of the planning is to develop 
a satisfactory Greater London in 
which the organic life of the metro- 
polis may prosper. That effort is a 
stark necessity which cannot be 
ignored or minimized or played 
down by any “fresh impartial re- 
view’’. 

It springs naturally from this ob- 
jective that the first and most vital 
item in the whole planning of Greater 
London is to set some limit to it, to 
define what problem it is that shall be 
tackled, and to take the essential step 
of rendering that problem measur- 
able and manageable. This is the 
function of the green belt. It sets the 
stage, it holds the ring and it enables 
the planning process to begin. 


Green Belt Sets a Limit 


It is for this reason that the green 
belt is the first and most essential of 
all the Greater London proposals. 
This fact has become more and more 
obvious to students of the problem 
since the war, and now in the present 
Minister of Housing and Local 
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Government we have, it seems, a 
statesman who recognizes the point 
to the full and is prepared to put the 
whole weight of his authority behind 
it. For this we may be thankful; the 
effective planning of London can 
proceed. 

It is perhaps because of this strong 
position which the green belt has 
latterly acquired that Mr Boote does 
not overtly attack it. But what else 
can be the implication of his notes 
of complaint ? He speaks from experi- 
ence of a district within the general 
ring of the green belt, and he tells of 
its problems in the continuing oppor- 
tunities of employment which it 
offers. This, however, though more 
marked in Middlesex, is typical of the 
whole country, as is the desire of local 
authorities to keep on growing. 
Throughout Great Britain there are 
more employment vacancies than 
unemployed persons. In Middlesex 
the ratio is four to one, and in parts of 
the county (though not in Mr Boote’s 
district) very much higher. Such a 
demand for labour is characteristic. 
It is what has caused London’s con- 
gestion. Does Mr Boote want to give 
in to it, and thus make congestion 
worse ? 


The Passion to Build 


The demand for houses is likewise 
a pronounced characteristic of the 
whole outer perimeter of Greater 
London, as indeed local preservation 
societies know to their cost. Everyone 
wants to live on the pleasant rural 
edge. That is why London has 
sprawled—like a fungus that grows 
from its own accruing substance. This 
is the whole reason why the green belt 
policy has become essential. No one 
pretends that the preservation of the 
green belt is the natural thing or that 
it can be achieved without bearing 
hard on some individual interest or 
other. Quite the contrary. It is be- 
¢ause it is contrary that it has to be 


2g1 
undertaken—precisely because the 
land would be over-run so quickly by 
bricks and mortar that our efforts 
have to be so strenuous to keep it in- 
tact. “‘Providing goods for sale is the 
business of industry,” says Mr Boote. 
Of course it is and always will be, but 
that is no reason for locating more in- 
dustry in the green belt; and his in- 
sinuations that because more houses 
are wanted therefore the green belt 
should be utilized to accommodate 
them also is a misapprehension of the 
whole position. Of course the green 
belt causes a squeeze. The pinch is 
bound to be felt. That is what it is for 
—to steer new building to the best 
locations. 


End of Housing Demand in Sight 


It is not true that London Airport 
has created a new problem that was 
unprovided for. The Greater London 
Plan incorporated it. Indeed the plan 
incorporated a considerably larger 
airport whose area has now been re- 
duced, thus giving Mr Boote’s district 
many more acres of housing already. 
His problems are less than the plan 
contemplated, not more. The hous- 
ing of airport workers has received 
special attention and enjoyed special 
facilities. Over 1,500 houses have 
been purpose-built by their own 
housing association, and the com- 
paratively small number of airport 
workers still requiring to be housed 
is, I understand, vastly less than the 
opportunities for house building 
still remaining within reach of the 
airport without breaking into the 
green belt. 

Mr Boote says that an industrial 
development certificate is obtainable 
with apparent ease. But that is not 
much use without an industrial plan- 
ning permission, the difficulty of 
obtaining which in Middlesex is now 
becoming proverbial. Mr Boote says 
that industrial floor space in his dis- 
trict has been doubled: but he does 
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not say how small it was to begin with 
or how vast it would now be were it 
not for town-planning restraints. 

In short, the practice of sniping at 
the green belt, which was never 
praiseworthy, has now become thor- 
oughly flat and unprofitable. New 
houses are still wanted, but not in 
such vast numbers as formerly, and 
there is no longer the slightest plea on 
the grounds of short-term expediency 
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for building them in the wrong place, 
let alone in the green belt, cheek by 
jowl with the noisiest airport in 
Britain, where existing residents com- 
plain bitterly. 

By all means let us have a fresh 
impartial review of our green-belt- 
encircled metropolis. But do not let 
us question the validity of the green 
belt principle just when its true bene- 
fits are beginning to be widespread. 


A Chimney Adorned 


Sir,—A television aerial attached to 
an old-fashioned round chimney 
(complete with its own flat roof to 
stop down draughts) may not now be 
a very rare sight, though genuine old 
round chimneys are growing fewer, 
but the example photographed 


caught my eye in Dunster, perhaps 
partly because the cottage or farm- 
house is so satisfactory in its propor- 


tions and in such details as the whole 
of the chimney and the deep-set 
porch. But what would the builders 
of the chimney have made of the 
aerial? Surely they would have sus- 
pected some association with broom- 
sticks and witchcraft? It is in just 
such chimneys as this that pig’s 
hearts stuck with pins have been 
found. WESTCOUNTRYMAN. 
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Beauty, Home, and England 

It is a sad but true reflection that 
by attending too exclusively to one 
disturbing feature of the urban-rural 
muddle an enthusiast can help to 
make other disturbing features worse: 
“For England, Home, and Beauty”’, 
put that way round, might not be a 
bad slogan for planners. But if we 
reverse or change the order we may 
kill the thing we love. Thus by pres- 
sing for houses, houses, houses, no 
matter where, no matter at what 
density, no matter on what standards, 
we can disable England’s industry 
and trade, depreciate its family life, 
and reduce beauty to crying in an 
attic with no man regarding. And by 
clamouring for external beauty at 
all costs we can perpetuate defective 
living and working conditions, worsen 
traffic congestion, and deprive occu- 
piers of the pleasant and open out- 
looks that bring more joy to millions 
than impressive: skylines bring to 
thousands. 

Let us put England first—meaning 
by England all its urban and rural 
inhabitants, and the total surround- 
ings in which they carry on their daily 
lives. Let us put next, as inseparable 
from “England”, the houses and 
gardens in which the people want to 
spend the greater part of their exis- 
tence, and for happiness in which they 
work and strive—never forgetting, 
however, that the places in which they 
work must be healthy and efficient, 
and can be pleasant. And then let us 
so rebuild England that its houses, 
factories, offices, and the planting 
around them, and the open country 
that separates the towns, are as 
beautiful as the skill of architects and 
landscape designers can make them. 


England, Home, and Beauty is an 
attainable ideal if we keep things in 
the right perspective. 


A Department of Urbiculture 


Whatever we may feel about the 
word, there is a good intention in 
Representative Younger’s Bill to 
create a Department of Urbiculture 
for the USA. A later Bill (Representa- 
tive Griffiths’s) for a Department of 
Urban Affairs seems to have a similar 
inspiration. In its preamble it says: 

“The pressing needs of cities and 
metropolitan areas are such that 
Federal action should be taken to 
assist in meeting these needs through 
education, research, technical ser- 
vices, and such other programmes as 
the Congress may later prescribe. . . 
A number of important Federal 
programmes such as defence activi- 
ties, grants-in-aid, loans, airport and 
highway construction, pollution con- 
trol, and others have a vital impact on 
local communities and metropolitan 
areas; there is need for a central 
place in the Federal administrative 
structure to assess the overall results 
of these programmes, to help co- 
ordinate these activities, and to repre- 
sent the needs of urban areas at the 
national level. . . These urban and 
metropolitan problems are so inter- 
related with problems of housing that 
Federal housing problems should be 
administered by the same Federal 
Department. . .”” 

A third Bill (Senator Lehman’s) 
proposes in effect to raise the existing 
HHFA (Housing and Home Finance 
Agency) to cabinet rank. The grow- 
ing recognition of the necessity of 
Federal action in the housing field is 
welcomed by American planners, 
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IF YA KEEP YER. EYES OPEN 
YA’R ALWAYS DISCOV’/RIN’ 








‘but they are alert to see that the 
necessity of planning is equally 
recognized. We know by bitter experi- 
ence in Great Britain the harm a 
great housing drive can do if its 
effects on urban growth and struc- 
ture are ignored. 


Radio-isotopes and World Food 


Planners as well as agriculturists 
should be aware of the immense 
volume of scientific literature that is 
now flowing on the use of radio- 
isotopes in agricultural research. The 
original documents will never make 
easy reading, but understandable 
popular summaries will no doubt 
appear in due course. Some workers 
have already forecast that the fertility 
of sub-standard soils will be greatly 
increased by the application of these 
incredible products. If so, the whole 
ratio of food production to land area 
may be changed, and agriculture 
may undergo a revolution compar- 
able with that facing industry through 
automation. But we still don’t be- 
lieve in counting chickens before the 
number of hatchable eggs is known. 
The argument for allowing town- 
dwellers gardens of a size up to their 
capacity to cultivate them and urban 
industry sites ample for economic 
efficiency is strong enough without 
assuming that land will soon become 
so plentiful that we can ignore all 
economy in its use. 

A mere glance at the torrent of 
scientific publications on the use of 
these isotopes in agricultural research 
(as listed, for example, in the 1953 
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AN’ | NEVER KNEW 
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Report of the US Atomic Energy 
Commission on the subject) will 
dazzle any layman. They are making 
possible innumerable new lines of 
investigation into every form and 
feature of plant and animal life. And 
the research is proceeding in hun- 
dreds of places in many countries. 
That in time great advances in food- 
producing techniques will result can 
hardly be doubted. But it would be as 
foolish to assume that the world’s 
food problem is already solved as it 
is to behave as if we are all on the 
verge of starvation. 


Sir Edgar Bonham-Carter 


The planning and new _ towns 
movement has lost a very sincere and 
distinguished adherent by the death 
in April of Sir Edgar Bonham-Carter, 
KCMG, CIE, at the age of seventy- 
five. After brilliant services in the 
Sudan and in Iraq, where he was 
responsible for establishing codes of 
law both modern and suited to local 
traditions, he returned to England, 
served on the LCC for three years, 
and from 1929 to 1939 was chairman 
of First Garden City Ltd. He was 
chairman of the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council in 
1940-2 and for many years up to his 
death was a member of the Council of 
the TCPA. Despite severe lameness 
in recent years, he was constant in his 
attendance at planning conferences 
and meetings, and his advice on 
policy was always sound and dis- 
interested. We express the deepest 
sympathy with his widow. 
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DEFECTS IN ADVERTISEMENT CONTROL 


A critical review from the standpoint of outdoor advertising 
contractors of the present procedure for deciding what advertisement 


signs shall be allowed. 


ject to strict control under the 
Town and Country Planning Acts. 
With certain very limited exceptions, 
no new advertisement may be erected 
without the express consent of the 
planning authorities and, even where 
consent is granted, it will normally be 
for a period of only three years. 
Moreover, all pre-1948 advertise- 
ment signs are now subject to 


HE OUTDOOR advertising in- 
dustry has since 1948 been sub- 


by J. DORRINGTON 


‘“‘challenge’”—that is, the planning 
authority can require the advertiser 
to make application for express con- 
sent for the continued display of the 
advertisement. It is obvious that, if 
the authority take the trouble to 
challenge a sign, they will probably 
refuse consent, although they some- 
times consent to a modified sign, and 
in any event the advertiser has the 
right to appeal to the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government. 


Permission to erect an advertisement on this flank wall was refused on the grounds of 
‘‘amenity’’. 





Kenneth R. Cole 
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The small sign on this flank wall on a blitzed site was “challenged”’ by a local authority for 
reasons of amenity. 


Two Points of View on Advertising 

Commercial advertising is an im- 
portant public service. It helps manu- 
facturers to lower prices by securing 
a national market for their products; 
this in turn helps the export trade be- 
cause in many cases the manufacturer 
needs a large home demand in order 
to secure those economies of large- 
scale production without which he 
cannot export at competitive prices. 
Another advantage of outdoor ad- 
vertising is that advertisement signs 
are subject to local rates and are thus 
a source of revenue to the local 
authority. 

The 1947 Planning Act and the ad- 
vertising regulations, however, indi- 
cate that the planning authority are 
to consider only public safety and 
amenity. Public safety is largely a 
technical problem, and we have by 


now the benefit of a good deal of use- 
ful guidance from the Ministry of 
Transport. Amenity is a much more 
difficult problem for the simple 
reason that different people have 
different ideas as to what is pleasant 
and what is unpleasant. 


Criticism of the Controls 


The outdoor advertisement in- 
dustry does not object to the prin- 
ciple of control in the interests of pub- 
lic safety and amenity, but is gravely 
concerned at the way in which these 
controls are being administered. 
Criticism partly concerns the local 
authorities and partly the Ministry. 

Many local authorities could be 
much more helpful in giving reasons 
for their decisions. ‘The following are 
typical statements of reasons for re- 
fusing consent: 
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“The advertisement is detrimental 
to the amenities of the area.” 

“The advertisement panel would 
adversely affect the amenities of a 
district mainly residential in char- 
acter.” 

The first of these statements almost 
completely begs the question, and the 
second is only a little better. Vague 
statements such as these make one 
wonder how far the planning officer 
and his committee have thought out 
their reasons for refusing consent. An 
authority ought not, in my opinion, 
to refuse consent unless there is some 
clear reason for so doing. Further, 
they should be satisfied that the pro- 
posed sign would be detrimental to 
amenity. The advertiser should not 
be called upon to show that his ad- 
vertisement will not be detrimental; 
still less should he be required to show 
that it will improve the amenities of 
the district. This is to some extent 
implicit in the wording of some of the 
Minister’s appeal decisions, but we 
would like to see the Minister give 
some more definite guidance to local 
authorities. 


Advertising on Flank Walls 


Many local authorities have a pre- 
judice against the use of flank walls 
for advertising. This prejudice is 
openly expressed at many inquiries, 
and Cambridgeshire County Council 
has issued a policy statement indicat- 
ing that advertisements on flank 
walls are not usually permitted. 
There is no authority whatever in the 
advertisements regulations for the 
proposition that advertising ought 
not to be allowed on flank walls, and 
any such policy is quite contrary to 
the Ministry’sstatement thateach case 
has to be considered on its merits. 


Inconsistent Decisions 

Sometimes we are troubled by de- 
cisions which are obviously incon- 
sistent with each other. For instance, 
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in 1953 a company applied to a cer- 
tain metropolitan borough council 
for consent to erect a V-shaped sign 
consisting of two panels each 20 feet 
by 10 feet on a plot of war-damaged 
land. Consent was refused, and the 
Minister upheld the council on the 
grounds (a) that the road was one of 
the main approaches to the City, and 
(6) that the sign would be seen in 
conjunction with a view of St Paul’s. 
Twelve months later, the council 
granted consent to another company 
for the erection on the adjoining plot 
of a V sign consisting of panels each 
50 feet by 10 feet. This was taken up 
with the council, but the town clerk 
replied that the zoning of the area 
had been changed. He added that the 
position ‘‘was not facilitated by the 
fact that certain decisions of the 
council are dealt with on appeal” 
and the Minister’s grounds for de- 
ciding an appeal were not always 
apparent. I would have thought that 
the Minister’s reasons in this case 
were quite apparent, and did not turn 
on the zoning of the area. 

In another case, a contractor had 
been granted consent for two new 
signs measuring each 30 feet by 10 
feet. Fairly soon after that, the coun- 
cil challenged an existing smaller 
sign within 150 yards of these new 
ones on the ground that this stretch 
of road was overloaded with adver- 
tising. 


Attitude of the Ministry 


It is not only local authorities who 
are inconsistent. In 1951 the Ministry 
thought it necessary to reply to 
criticisms of their appeal decisions: 

“‘Advertisers have sometimes com- 
plained that decisions in apparently 
similar cases have not been consistent 
with each other. In fact, no case is 
exactly like another and hard and 
fast rules cannot be applied. Each 
case has to be considered on its in- 
dividual merits. . .” 
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Ministerial decisions regarding these two signs in Eastern Avenue are referred to in the 
article as an example of the inconsistencies which are occurring. The existing sign which was 
challenged is seen on the right of the photograph. 


This reply is hardly convincing 
and was criticized by Messrs Telling 
and Layfield in their book Planning 
Applications, Appeals and Inqutries. 
These two authors consider that the 
criticisms made by the advertisers 
are borne out by the published 
material. The fact that hard and fast 
rules cannot be applied, they say, 
renders advertisement cases in no 
wise different from many other 
planning decisions. Finally, they 
point out, no reason has been dis- 
closed as to why it should not be 
possible for advertisement decisions 
to be worded with sufficient clarity 
and precision to show the general 
criteria on which they are based. 


A Case in Eastern Avenue 


I would go further and say that it is 
not entirely true that no case is ex- 
actly like another. At least, two cases 
can be so similar that any differences 
are immaterial. There occurred not 
long ago a case in which both an 
advertising contractor and the local 
council were the victims of the 
Ministry’s inconsistency. The coun- 
cil had challenged an existing sign 


on an arterial road in its area and re- 
fused express consent. In March 1955 
after a public inquiry, the Minister 
dismissed the appeal against this 
decision in these words: “To the 
west of the site the area is residential 
in character; to the east is a wide open 
space comprising sports grounds and 
allotment gardens. The advertise- 
ment is seen prominently along 
Eastern Avenue against a background 
of houses . . . and the back of the 
hoarding is in full view of the rear 
windows of the first three houses.” 

In February 1953 the Minister 
approved the erection of two signs 
each two and a half times larger than 
the one of which he disapproved in 
this case. The signs formed a V- 
shaped structure and were erected 
about 100 yards to the east of the 
other sign. The photograph makes it 
obvious that the arguments which 
were applied in the one case must 
have applied even more to the new 
and larger sign. 

The Minister’s attention was drawn 
to this case as an example of the 
numerous grave and confusing in- 
consistencies which are occurring. 
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In other cases the difficulty is to 
reconcile the Minister’s decision with 
the general principles which can be 
deduced from his decisions at large. 
Thus many of his decisions suggest 
that prima facie consent should be 
granted for an advertisement sign in 
a commercial area, but that consent 
may be refused if the sign is unduly 
prominent or detracts from buildings 
of special interest, or if there is already 
too much advertising in the area. But 
consent has sometimes been refused 
where none of the special considera- 
tions applied; in these cases, the de- 
cision does not appear to have been 
based on any intelligible principles at 
all but simply on the personal views 
of the official making the decision. 

This unsatisfactory state of affairs 
must be remedied. I think that there 
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would be a great improvement in the 
quality of the appeal decisions if the 
Minister were required to disclose 
the inspector’s report and to give 
reasons for any departure from it. I 
see, however, that the Permanent 
Secretary to the Ministry has sug- 
gested that where the only issue in a 
planning appeal is amenity, the de- 
cision might be made by some sort of 
local jury. In fact, pre-1948 appeals 
under the local advertisements by- 
laws were heard by the magistrates; 
this system was not ideal but it was 
better than the present arrange- 
ment. The precise system, however, 
does not matter so long as the people 
responsible for making the decision 
recognize that the outdoor advertis- 
ing contractor is-entitled to justice. 
That is what we feel we are not getting. 


An Unusual Tithe Barn 


The numerous tithe barns scat- 
tered throughout the countryside, 
often in excellent structural con- 
dition, provide outstanding illus- 
trations of the excellence of medieval 
architecture. This specimen, in the 
Mendip stone-quarrying village of 
Doulting, is probably unique for the 


reason that, although in constant agri- 
cultural use, its ancient interior 
timbering remains curiously clean 
and lacking in the usual festoons of 
cobwebs. Dislike of spiders for the 
prussic acid content of walnut wood 
has been advanced as a possible cause 
of this surprising feature. 


D. M. 
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ROYAN: FRANCE’S NEW SEASIDE TOWN 


HE COMPLETE rebuilding of a 
seaside resort offers a very rare 
opportunity to a planner. Roy- 
an, at the mouth of the Gironde in 
Aquitaine, was destroyed by bom- 
_ bardments and an assault in the later 
stages of the 1939-45 war. Only 200 
of its 7,000 dwellings escaped total 
ruin or severe damage. Its rebuilding 
presenteda formidable task, but under 
the impulse of its Mayor-Deputy M. 
Max Busset, and by the skill of its 
architect-planner M. Claude Ferret 
(Director of the Bordeaux Regional 
School of Architecture), the town 
exists once more, after ten years of 
hard work. 

The town, which up to a hundred 
years ago was only a little fishing port, 
became in the later years of the nine- 
teenth century an attractive holiday 
place and bathing station, owing to its 


by F. J. OSBORN 


delightful situation and its sheltered 
bays between ocean and forest. With 
the advance of means of transport, its 
summer visitors rose from 16,000 in 
1874 to 300,000 in 1935. Its sea-front 
extends for 3 miles, with a rocky coast 
cut into by charming sandy bays at 
the west end, and a very large sandy 
bay and harbour towards the east. 
Royan has a long history, in which 
the English occupation of Aquitaine 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
(a time of great prosperity) figures 
prominently. Long before that it was 
a Roman town, and it suffered suc- 
cessive ravages by the Visigoths, the 
Normans, and competing French 
dynasties. During the _ religious 
troubles of the seventeenth century 
the greater part of the population 
emigrated to Holland. And though it 
regained importance with the Revo- 


The new Boulevard Briand and Front de Mer, Royan. 


F.J.0. 
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The shopping centre behind Royan’s new sea front. 


lution, it was again destroyed by the 
English during the Napoleonic wars. 

After Royan’s destruction in 1945, 
two years were spent in the careful 
preparation of a master plan. The 
aim, according to M. Ferret, was to 
create a new holiday centre based on 
the most modern planning principles, 
which should rival the best of the 
world’s seaside resorts. At the same 
time the plan was to be a practicable 
and “elastic” one, permitting owners 
whose properties had been destroyed 
to reconstruct them as speedily as 
possible and to meet changing re- 
quirements. M. Ferret holds that 
planning and architecture are not 
static but human and living arts, in a 
state of constant evolution; and that it 
is dangerous “‘to imprison a town in a 
too rigid planning corset or to impose 
on it rules too draconic’”’. 

By 1955 half the new town had been 
completed, and 4,000 of its houses re- 
built. The most notable achievement 
is the Boulevard Briand and the 
Front de Mer, a great crescent of 
shops and hotels on the main front, 
with raised concrete terraces and 
magnificent gardens and parades 


around La Grande Conche. Behind 
this crescent is a shopping centre con- 
ceived as an architectural whole and 
on an impressive scale. In this part of 
the town also many important public 
buildings—churches, casino, congress 
hall, town hall, market, etc.—are 
completed or under construction, and 
the planner sees his work as giving the 
town a “spiritual and plastic equili- 
brium”’. Undoubtedly a striking 
measure of success has been achieved 
in this immense and difficult task. 

These great works have been 
financed largely out of war-damage 
compensation, and in the area of the 
main buildings it has obviously been 
possible to assemble the necessary 
land for comprehensive redevelop- 
ment. In some other areas there are 
considerable difficulties of acquisi- 
tion. And in the residential quarters 
“elasticity” has produced a very 
different effect—one of interesting 
but not architecturally harmonious 
miscellaneity. The Frenchman, even 
more than the Englishman, likes to 
go his own way, and the new villas 
along the west front and in the out- 
skirts of Royan illustrate freedom 
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rather than order. All the more re- 
markable is the powerful architec- 
tural coup d’oeil of the sea-front. 
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Royan, is a town that many plan- 
ners will find it instructive to visit. 
It is a grand place for a holiday. 


Correspondence: The Letchworth Dividend Limit 


Mr 7. E. Allen writes : 


“Rebus sic stantibus” is an im- 
plied condition in all contracts, that 
is, the parties take it for granted that 
there will be no fundamental change 
in public affairs while the contract 
lasts. No one, in 1903, when First 
Garden City was started, could have 
imagined that the golden sovereign 
would go out of use in twelve years, 
and be replaced by a piece of paper 
of no value in itself. Equally none 
could have foreseen two world wars. 

Original subscribers like myself 
paid for our shares in golden sover- 
eigns, and had no doubt that when 
the city reached a dividend-paying 
stage, we should get our warrants in 
gold, less income tax at a little over 
1s. in the £. Fifty-three years ago 5 
per cent was a good yield, for trustee 
stocks paid less than 4 per cent. Now 
good stocks can be bought to yield 8 
per cent and War Loan yields 43. 

Most of the “profit” shown in 
FGC reports is really the result of 
reckoning the company’s takings in 
paper pounds which have the buying 
power of six or seven shillings. 

Would the employees of the Letch- 
worth UDC accept the wages rates of 
1903, even if doubled? I fancy that 
NALGO would refuse those rates 
even if multiplied by four; in fact 
agricultural wages, in money, have 
been multiplied by ten. 

Few people realize that we have 
lived through a social and industrial 
revolution during the last half- 
century. Some things remain as they 
were in 1904; the measures of weight 
and length have not changed, be- 
cause the yard has visible length and 
the ounce palpable weight; but the 


measure of value has been altering 
year by year. You could not make a 
forward contract to buy, or sell, coal 
or calico ifthe ton might mean 16 cwt. 
on delivery and the yard 32 inches. 


An Editorial Comment 

No one denies that inflation 
has imposed a wicked hardship 
on all investors in fixed interest 
securities. The shareholders of First 
Garden City Ltd suffer in common 
with pre-war holders of Government 
24 per cent stocks or industrial de- 
bentures or preference shares. If Mr 
Allen now went to the Treasury for 
gold sovereigns for old Consols he 
would get a very dusty answer. The 
TCPA, as shareholders in First 
Garden City Ltd, took the simple 
view that a bargain is a bargain, and 
good business men stand by bargains 
even when they turn out disappoint- 
ingly. Shareholders in First Garden 
City Ltd—deliberately, solemnly, 
most explicitly—bound themselves 
to a limit of 5 per cent on their divi- 
dends. Their company has promised 
in business-getting publicity for fifty- 
three years that people who came to 
the town they were building would 
benefit by all profits in excess of that 
5 per cent. It claimed through all 
these years that it was not an ordin- 
ary commercial company but “a 
trustee for the public”. We hold it 
can’t ethically repudiate its trustee- 
ship just because money values have 
changed. Many people paid insur- 
ance premiums forty or fifty years 
ago and in their old age find they are 
getting only a fraction of the value of 
their savings. That would not justify 
knocking down the Prudential man 
and stealing his watch.—Editor, 
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THE TAMING OF THE THAMES 
The floods of 1953, which placed some areas of London in acute 


danger, renew interest in the proposals for some sort of barrage 


across the lower Thames or its estuary. This article discusses 


proposals now under consideration. 


were essentially a local occur- 

rence in this country, being 
usually confined to such localities as 
the Fens and certain sections of our 
rivers and estuaries where they came 
to be accepted almost as a matter of 
course and certainly excited little 
public concern. Perhaps for that very 
reason the flood of 1953 was a great 
shock to the nation and was im- 
mediately recognized as a disaster 
exceeding in magnitude anything 
which had happened before in peace- 
time. The opening speaker at the 
Conference of Civil Engineers called 
to discuss the floods in December 
1953 was not exaggerating when he 
described them as “probably the 
worst peace-time disaster Great Brit- 
ain has ever known’’. Public interest 
and anxiety were aroused as never 
before, and the Government took 
immediate action to organize relief 
and assistance for all the coastal 
authorities concerned, and to set up a 
departmental committee of inquiry 
under the chairmanship of Viscount 
Waverley to investigate the cause of 
the disaster and suggest appropriate 
measures to prevent a recurrence. 


Bw FEBRUARY 1953 floods 


Scale and Frequency of Surges 

The committee’s first task was to 
ascertain the causes of the floods. 
They found that the major cause was 
a very high “‘surge’’ (the elevation of 
sea level caused by strong winds 
acting on the surface of the sea), to- 
gether with a fairly high tide and 


by BASIL CRACKNELL 


violent wave action. The Thames 
bore the brunt of the damage be- 
cause the surge rapidly increased in 
height as it moved southwards down 
the east coast. At the Tyne it was 
5 feet, at Immingham 7} feet, at 
Kings Lynn 9? feet, and by the time 
it reached the Thames Estuary the 
water level was 1} feet above the 
highest previously recorded level. 
Fortunately the surge did not arrive 
until some three or four hours after 
high water of the tide. 

The next task before the com- 
mittee was to recommend a margin 
of safety for the walls. They noted 
that the surge never appeared to 
coincide with high water of the tide 
and the technical experts had several 
theories why this should be so. If they 
were right, then it would not be 
necessary to provide against such a 
coincidence, and the committee were 
therefore able to recommend that the 
water level reached in 1953 should 
generally be taken as the maximum 
against which protection could rea- 
sonably be afforded. Statistically 
speaking this should be adequate, for 
the experts have estimated that, on 
the basis of tide recordings dating 
back to 1820, the frequency of the 
water level reached on 31 January 
1953 is not more than once in 200 
years. Because the land in south-east 
England is gradually sinking, how- 
ever, this will be reduced to once in 
100 years a century hence. 

Having made these general ob- 
servations the committee then turned 
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Daily Mirror 


Canvey Island during the disastrous floods of 1953. 


to the special problem of the River 
Thames. Some figures will serve to 
indicate the magnitude of the dis- 
aster in this area. Over 100,000 acres 
of land were flooded in the counties of 
Essex and Kent, and in Essex alone 
112 lives were lost and 13,088 people 
rendered temporarily homeless. The 
engineer in charge of the sea defences 
of Essex estimated that there were 839 
separate breaches in the walls of the 
county, and some sixty-seven miles of 
wall were either damaged or de- 
stroyed. 

There was some flooding in the 
County of London, but fortunately 
the water did not overtop the walls 
by more than a few inches in a few 
isolated places. If the surge had come 
only a short time earlier, or if there 
had been more water flowing over 
Teddington Weir (there had been so 
little rain in the days preceding the 
floods that the flow over the weir was 
below the average) the damage and 
loss of life in London’s densely popu- 
lated and industrialized riverside 


boroughs might have been enormous. 
The river authorities within the 
County of London are haunted by 
the thought of what micuT have 
happened on 31 January 1953. 


London’s Narrow Escape 


The Waverley Committee con- 
ducted some very interesting experi- 
ments on the Port of London 
Authority’s tidal model of the river, 
which led them to the following con- 
clusions: 

(1) If the flow over Teddington 
Weir had been at flood level the 
maximum increase in water level in 
London would have been g inches, an 
increase which could have been most 
serious in the circumstances of 1953. 

(2) If no breaches had occurred in 
the lower river (which of course re- 
lieved the pressure of water in the 
upper reaches) the water level in the 
upper reaches would have been be- 
tween 1 inch and 3 inches higher. 

(3) If the surge at Southend had 
been 18 inches higher than the 1953 
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level, and there were no breaches in 
the lower river, the water level at 
London Bridge would have been 
increased by 24 inches, or 30 inches at 
North Woolwich. But this increase 
would have been considerably less if 
there had been breaches in the lower 
river, or if the marshes down-stream 
had been used as a “safety-valve”’ to 
ease the pressure further up-river. 


Ways to Prevent Flooding 


On the basis of these experiments 
the committee came to the conclusion 
that there were four alternative ways 
of preventing further flooding. The 
first and obvious way was to raise the 
existing river defences—but they 
emphasized that this was not neces- 
sarily the simplest or cheapest way 
since it would involve in many cases 
the complete rebuilding of riverside 
defences, and the re-laying of rail- 
ways, raising of warehouse floors, etc. 

Secondly, a barrier could be con- 
structed across the estuary leaving 
gaps through which shipping would 
be allowed to pass. They were ad- 
vised that this would cause deteriora- 
tion of the estuary. 

Thirdly, the flood waters could be 
allowed to spill over into specially 
prepared areas in the lower reaches of 
the river. This would be inadequate 
even if practicable. 

Lastly, a suitable structure might 
be built across the river at Long 
Reach which would be provided with 
“gates” so as to leave the waterway 
clear except on the rare occasions of 
impending high flood when it be- 
camenecessary tooperate the “‘gates’’. 
The committee investigated this pro- 
posal in some detail and found that it 
would effectively check the danger of 
flooding, although it would obviously 
raise formidable financial and engin- 
eering problems. 

At this point the committee de- 
cided that their task was finished. 
The decision as to which of these 
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alternatives should be adopted could 
only be made on the basis of full 
technical advice and after detailed 
consideration of the problems in- 
volved. The Minister of Housing and 
Local Government duly appointed a 
panel of technical experts to investi- 
gate these basic questions and the 
outcome of their deliberations is as 
yet unknown. 


Revival of the Barrage Scheme 


The suggestion of a cross-river 
barrier equipped with “‘gates”’ raises 
an echo of the earlier schemes for a 
Thames Barrage. First mooted just a 
century ago, the idea of a dam or bar- 
rage across the River Thames some- 
where between Gravesend and Lon- 
don Bridge has been vigorously 
championed by the Thames Barrage 
Association on and off for the last 
fifty years. In the early 1g00s, when 
the future of the Port of London was 
under discussion, the Thames Bar- 
rage Association made a strong plea 
for a barrage at Gravesend. This 
would take the form of a dam across 
the river fitted with large locks 
through which vessels would be able 
to pass in and out. Tides would dis- 
appear from the river above the bar- 
rage, the dock gates could be kept 
permanently open, and the “tyranny 
of the tides’” would be ended. How- 
ever the plea was in vain, and it was 
not until the floods of 1928 that the 
idea of a Thames Barrage was again 
strongly advocated—this time by 
Lord Desborough, Chairman of the 
Thames Conservancy at the time, in 
an article in The Sphere (21 January 
1928). 

Finally, in 1944, the Thames 
Barrage Association published a book 
entitled Tideless Thames in Future 
London, in which they advocated that 
a barrage across the River Thames at 
North Woolwich should be seriously 
considered in the replanning of 
London after the war. 
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Perhaps a dam, or barrage, will be 
built across the Thames sometime in 
the future, and London’s river en- 
trance will be equipped with gates— 
and possibly locks. And people will 
come from far and wide to see it as 
they did the Tower Bridge. They will 
acclaim it as a great feat of engineer- 
ing—‘‘the taming of the Thames’’. 
Perhaps they will hail it as a unique 
achievement . . . but in that they 
would be wrong. A great engineering 
feat it would certainly be, but not a 
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unique one, for Boston, Massachu- 
setts, has enjoyed the benefits of just 
such a barrage for the last thirty 
years or more. 


REFERENCES 
The Port of London and the Thames Barrage: 
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schein, 1907. 
Tideless Thames in Future London: by J. H. O. 
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Flooding. H.M.S.O. Cmd. 9165, 1954. 
Conference on the North Sea Floods. Institution 
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Llanidloes Market Hall 


Twenty-three historic buildings 
are to benefit from grants totalling 
nearly £50,000, as recently an- 
nounced by the Minister of Works. 
The old Market Hall, Llanidloes 
(one of the three buildings in Wales), 
must rank among the least pretenti- 
ous, but it has been described as the 
only surviving free-standing market 


hall in Wales. The brick end was re- 
built in 1765. The curious attempt to 
simulate half-timber construction by 
painting weatherboards vertically 
will be noted. The Judge of Assize sat 
in the upper room in the years 1606 
and 1629. This relatively little- 
known market hall is now used as a 
museum. 
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COVENTRY’S CENTRAL RECONSTRUCTION 


A report on the ideas at work in the rebuilding of this industrial 


city, one of the most heavily damaged in the war, and of the 


progress so far made. 


by G. 


OVENTRY IS a cosmopolitan 
C city; the advantages and dis- 
advantages of this are clearly 
apparent in all its local government 
activities. The main disadvantage is 
that even though the city has a history 
stretching back many centuries, there 
is little in the way of a cultural tra- 
dition. On the other hand the ad- 
vantage is that Coventry, whilst 
giving a backward glance at past 
achievements, is able to experiment 
with new ideas and to produce a new 
city centre without serious opposition. 
Coventry’s tradition has never been, 
nor is it now, one of conservatism 
either in civic or industrial life. 
Throughout the centuries the in- 
dustrial structure has constantly been 
changing, the city discarding one 
industry after it had been born within 
it, and taking up new developments. 
This century has seen Coventry take 
up the production of motor cars and 
it is now famous throughout the 
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world for its Jaguars, its Humbers, its 
Armstrong Siddeleys, and the rest. 


The Pedestrian Precinct 


In planning the new city centre, 
Coventry again was able to experi- 
ment with new ideas and in particular 
to adopt as a fundamental principle 
in the plan the segregation of shop- 
pers from vehicular traffic. The first 
post-war plan for the city incorporat- 
ed a proposal for a long pedestrian 
precinct—at that time a revolution- 
ary conception—but the proposal was 
opposed by traders who were unable 
to visualize the need for sucha radical 
departure from traditional methods 
of shopping. A compromise solution 
had to be accepted and the precinct 
was bisected by a proposed vehicular 
road. 

Plans must change as circum- 
stances change and as public opinion 
becomes accustomed to the ideas put 
forward by visionaries. As Coventry’s 


Coventry’s new city centre. The statue of Lady Godiva can be seen on the right. 
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reconstruction proceeded on the com- 
promise plan, the precinct idea was 
adopted by other towns and cities, 
often in a more ambitious form. 

Recently, however, after reviewing 
the problems involved in the re- 
development of the city centre, the 
city council decided that the pro- 
posed bisecting road should itself now 
become a pedestrian way. The latest 
plan, therefore, has a traffic road sur- 
rounding the high-valued commercial 
area with two pedestrian ways cross- 
ing through the area. Car parks, 
which are such a vital necessity in any 
town, and which should be planned 
on generous lines, are incorporated in 
the sectors between the circulating 
road and the cruciform pedestrian 
ways. 


Provision of Commercial Buildings 


In the early post-war years the 
corporation had to face a reluctance 
on the part of certain developers to 
join together to start the first new 
building. They had already pro- 
vided the new focal square, Broad- 
gate, and decided that if redevelop- 
ment was to be got under way in a 
satisfactory manner, they would have 
to step in and, in fact, erect the first 
major block as a local authority enter- 
prise. This block, now named Broad- 
gate House, was erected by the 
corporation to provide shopping 
accommodation on the ground floor 
and offices on the upper floors. Once 
this building had been got under way 
development began to flow more 
smoothly and four large stores, two 
large blocks of shops and a hotel have 
now been erected, on the usual 
ninety-nine-year ground lease. A 
start has been made on the shops on 
the line of the newly adopted precinct 
(the proposed bisecting road in the 
previous plan), and nineteen shops 
are nearing completion and a further 
seven in course of erection. 

Redevelopment has _ snowballed 
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from the early days of the Broadgate 
Square and Broadgate House and 
indeed the corporation have plans 
for even greater development in the 
immediate future. In the first place 
the lower precinct will receive atten- 
tion. This shopping precinct will have 
shopping on two floors, as in the 
upper precinct, but in this case each 
level of shopping can be approached 
from the existing pavement levels 
because there is a substantial drop in 
the levels along the length of the 
precinct. A contract has been let for 
the frame of one of the blocks in this 
scheme, and it is expected that the 
other buildings forming this precinct 
will all be started within the next 
eighteen months. 


Market and Public Buildings 


Development on a large scale will 
also proceed in the new cross-precinct 
and in particular a new circular retail 
market will be started during the 


summer months of this year. The roof 


of the market will be built as a car 
park. 

Much of this new development will 
be undertaken by the local authority 
but from time to time and, where 
appropriate, private developers are 
granted ninety-nine-year leases for 
development to fit in with the re- 
construction plan. 

Whilst development in the com- 
mercial area has been proceeding in 
substantial volume, development else- 
where has not been neglected. New 
council offices have been erected, the 
first stage of the new College of Art is 
now in use, a new police headquarters 
is in course of erection, and the new 
art gallery and museum has been 
started. Everyone will be aware, too, 
that the new cathedral to the design 
of Professor Basil Spence has been 
started. H.M. the Queen, after in- 
specting the Upper Precinct, laid the 
foundation stone for the new cathe- 


dral in March this year, 
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Pedestrian shopping precinct in the Coventry city centre. 


Another interesting project which 
the council themselves are providing 
is the civic theatre. The development 
of this theatre represents, in one form, 
one of the many international con- 
tacts which the city of Coventry main- 
tains and attempts to strengthen. 
The timber for this theatre was given 
by Jugoslavia and the theatre will be 
known as the Belgrade Theatre. 


Flood of Cars and People 


Coventry, as one would expect, is a 
motor-minded city and has probably 
a larger share of cars relative to 
population than other towns. Many 
of the roads in the central and older 
parts of the city are narrow and in- 
convenient and indeed are often the 
original roads unaltered since medi- 
eval days. The provision of new 
roads, and in particular the new ring 
road, is therefore a vital necessity for 
the success of Coventry’s reconstruc- 
tion. Unfortunately, because of re- 
striction on the expenditure of money 


on road improvements, work has not 
yet started on this inner ring road, 
although some important road works 
are under way in other parts of the 
city. 
Whilst the city has been recon- 
structing its city centre and attempt- 
ing to catch up with the backlog in 
central facilities, it has continued to 
expand. In 1945 the population was 
about 222,000 and it is now esti- 
mated at about 267,000. This has 
meant the provision ofa large number 
of new houses and the corporation’s 
contribution to this is now reaching 
the order of 2,000 dwellings a year. 
Private enterprise appears to be con- 
structing about an equal number. 
Even if the city does not continue to 
be the magnet it has been in the past, 
its population will further increase 
for, as part of the Abercrombie- 
Jackson Plan for the West Midlands, 
it is planning to take overspill from 
Birmingham. Such a vast increase in 
population clearly involves develop- 
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ment in other fields, and since the war 
an enormous programme of new 
schools has been completed and work 
still continues at a high level. 
Coventry’s best known factories 
are the large units employing many 
thousands of workers, but there are a 
host of smaller industrial units en- 
gaged on highly specialist sub-con- 
tract work. When these small places 
. have to be moved because of planning 
considerations the corporation must 
sometimes provide alternative accom- 
modation if the firms are to continue 
in business. They therefore decided 
to provide small units of factory 
accommodation, and a group of unit 
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suburban areas. Soon a large factory 
in the central area will be taken over; 
the ground floor will be converted to 
shops and the upper floors sub-divid- 
ed to take some of the small industrial- 
ists. The problem of satisfactorily 
catering for the small man in industry 
can probably only be solved if local 
authorities build space for renting. 
Coventry has the spirit of adven- 
ture in all that is undertaken. Whilst 
the best of the old is preserved in 
Coventry’s planning schemes, the 
best of the new is adopted for today’s 
work. Coventry is building accord- 
ing to a new tradition and will have 
a character, a charm, a dignity of its 





factories is being erected in the own. 


David goes Bail for Goliath 


(1) “Our generation is suffering from lack of positive and co-ordinated 
action in the past in tackling the question of urban congestion. It bedevils us 
increasingly day by day—and business and enterprise is becoming throttled 
by it. The big cities must be contained, and urban sprawl stopped for all time.” 

(2) “Demands cannot be met by the National Exchequer for considerable 
grants in aid of town development schemes over and above those provided in 
the Act. In order that local authorities receiving overspill may have a margin 
to work on, it is essential that they should consider their development as a 
commercial enterprise. If they themselves can undertake some commercial 
and industrial development in their schemes as well as housing, they can be 
assured of a modest but useful return on their investment, and they will then 
provide themselves with an adequate cushion in the overall financial commit- 
ments with which they are faced.””—Sitr Humrrey GALE at the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors, 5 March 1956. 


Civilized Lunacy 


“‘The misery and squalor which we people of civilization bear with so much 
complacency as a necessary part of the manufacturing system, is just as neces- 
sary to the community at large as a proportionate amount of filth would be in 
the house of a private rich man. If such a man were to allow the cinders to be 
raked all over his drawing-room, and a privy to be established in each corner 
of his dining-room, if he habitually made a dust and refuse heap of his once 
beautiful garden, never washed his sheets or changed his table cloth, and made 
his family sleep five in a bed, he would surely find himself in the claws of a 
commission de lunatico. But such acts of miserly folly are just what our present 
society is doing daily under the compulsion of a supposed necessity, which is 
nothing short of madness. I beg you to bring your commission of lunacy 
against civilization without more delay.”—WiLLIAM Morris (1834-96): 
Useful Work versus Useless Toil. 
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GOLD MINES AND FARM LAND 


Being curious as to what happens when gold is discovered in a 
farming district, we asked some South African friends for informa- 
tion as to the procedure for reconciling the conflicting land uses. The 
following interesting article summarizes their answers.’ 


established in South Africa 

steps have to be taken in 
accordance with the Precious and 
Base Metals Act of 1908 and its later 
amendments. 

Various mining companies and 
individuals secure options on the 
mineral rights of farms and under- 
take the prospecting for gold by geo- 
physical and borehole drilling meth- 
ods. If gold is found, a company is 
formed to mine it and an application 
is submitted to the government for a 
mining lease on this portion of land. 


Bo A new gold mine can be 


The request is thoroughly investi- 
gated by the Government Mining 
Engineer of the Department of 
Mines, who must ensure that the 
proposed area conforms to all the 
required mining standards so as to 
leave no doubt that the mine will be 
worked in the best and most econo- 
mical way. 


System of “Owner’s Reservation” 
After this mining lease has been 
! The Editor is indebted to Mr J. P. Pike, 


micE, and Dr T. J. D. Fair for their assistance 
in preparing this article. 


Headgear and winding engine room on a Witwatersrand Gold Mine. 




















Director of Information, South Africa House 
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The City of Johannesburg. Mine dumps can be seen in the background. 


granted the question of the surface 
lease arises. If the original owner of 
the land—say the farmer—sells out- 
right to the company there is no diffi- 
culty, but should he retain his land 
this may be divided so that the com- 
pany obtains about two-thirds for 
their purpose, leaving the farmer the 
portion comprising the farm dwell- 
ings, dams, buildings, ploughed fields, 
etc., which is known as the ‘‘owner’s 
reservation’. 

Where there was little cultivation 
of land, such as on the Witwaters- 
rand, this division worked well, but 
in the intensively farmed areas of the 
Orange Free State the total area of 
owner’s reservations was so great that 
it left insufficient land for mining. 
The Act was therefore amended to 
empower the Government Mining 
Engineer to award certain portions 
of these reservations to the com- 
pany, as and when necessary. 


Compensation and Control 

The company concerned must, of 
course, adequately compensate the 
owners, and it is generally arranged 


that all the open or ‘“‘free’’ land is 
granted for mining first, leaving 
further portions of the owner’s reser- 
vations to be acquired only if the 
expansion of the mine warrants it. 

This land cannot be worked, how- 
ever, until the question of owner's 
reservations has been settled and the 
surveying completed. The company 
must then apply to the Government 
Mining Engineer for permission to 
use the area designated for mining 
and before granting this he must be 
satisfied that all regulations are com- 
plied with and that the gold will be 
mined to the best advantage of com- 
pany and surface owner alike: his 
decision is not, therefore, given lightly. 


New Townships and Waste Heaps 


The company will also have to ap- 
proach other authorities such as the 
Department of Native Affairs, re- 
garding the employment and housing 
of native labour, and should they 
wish to establish a new township 
further negotiations must take place 
with the Administrator of the Pro- 
vince, and so on. 
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Although there are careful laws 
regulating the opening up of new 
gold mines there are none compelling 
the companies to remove the waste 
heaps when a mine closes. These are, 
in fact, virtually impossible to remove 
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and large areas of otherwise useful 
land are rendered valueless by these 
gigantic accumulations. There is 
strong feeling, therefore, that atten- 
tion should be paid to this end of 
mining as well. 


Near Offa’s Dyke 


This photegraph shows a view from 
just above Offa’s Dyke, which forms 
a great part of the 168-mile footpath 
which was the subject ofan announce- 
ment by the National Parks Com- 
mission at the end of October. 
Though the landscape looks so 
“very English” with its general 
parkland character, and though it 
seems odd to Englishmen that terri- 
tory east of the Severn should be 
Wales, everything in this scene is in 
fact Welsh. The river faintly discern- 
ible right of the centre is the Severn: 
Welshpool is just off the right edge of 
the photograph. A little above the 
immediate centre of the photograph 
Powis Castle is just visible. From 
the hills in the left background 
equally fine but more distinctively 


Welsh views are obtainable. Perhaps 
the great beauty of this region has not 
been adequately appreciated. The 
Long Mynd (south-east, in Shrop- 
shire, and several miles behind the 
camera, which was on Leighton Hill) 
is of course famous but the Breidden 
Hills and the superb country between 
Welshpool and Vrynwy seem both to 
have escaped the notice of many 
amateurs of landscape. 

Incidentally, the woods of the 
Powis estate can boast the tallest tree 
in England and Wales (a Douglas fir 
of 176 feet) and the finest oak wood in 
Britain. The woods of the Leighton 
estate contain the heaviest stand of 
timber in Britain (a grove of red- 
woods) and some of the finest speci- 
mens of Abies grandis. J. Ww. 
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Legal Notes 























The Government is to introduce 
_ legislation to deal with the financial 
hardships which often result from 
mining subsidence. The Minister of 
Fuel told the House of Commons on 
16 April that the Government con- 
sidered that where surface interests 
have no right to compensation for 
mining subsidence, the National Coal 
Board should be obliged to make good 
physical damage to land, buildings, 
service lines, and pipes—or make a 
reasonable payment. The surface 
interests concerned would include 
owners of agricultural land and also 
local authorities. Provision would be 
made to deal with the problems of 
drainage authorities, including river 
boards. The cost of the new measure 
is expected to be about £5 million a 
year or 6d. per ton of coal mined. 

The principle of compensation for 
all surface interests damaged by coal 
mining subsidence was put forward 
by the Turner Committee which 
reported in 1949. The only immedi- 
ate result, however, was the passing 
of the Coal Mining (Subsidence) 
Act, 1950, which provided a statu- 
tory right of compensation for houses 
in England and Wales with a rate- 
able value not exceeding £32; in 
Scotland the rateable limit was 
higher. (As a result of the recent re- 
valuation, the figure of £32 has been 
raised to £50 with effect from 1 April 
1956.) 

The Minister of Fuel did not men- 
tion some other important recom- 
mendations of the Turner Com- 
mittee. One of these was that rights 
of support should be acquired or re- 
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tained only where needed in the 
national interest. To this end, a 
schedule should be compiled by the 
Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning (now MHLG) of properties 
entitled to a statutory right of sup- 
port in the national interest ; in future, 
only properties in this schedule 
should be entitled to support and all 
other rights of support should be 
abolished. The committee took a 
broad view of the national interest 
and recommended the inclusion of 
buildings of outstanding interest and 
beauty. 

At present if the NCB are unable 
to obtain the right to let down the 
surface by agreement, they can apply 
for an order under the Mines 
(Working Facilities) Act, 1923. The 
application must be made through 
the Ministry of Fuel to the High 
Court. The Court must consider, 
inter alia, whether the support of the 
surface and any buildings thereon is 
more important in the national in- 
terest than the working of the 
minerals required for that support. In 
the case, however, of land designated 
for mineral working by a develop- 
ment plan under the T & CP Act the 
Court is to assume that the working 
of the minerals is in the national 
interest. 


London’s Green Belt 


The Minister of Housing and 
Local Government has told Parlia- 
ment that the limits of the green belt 
around London are settled as part of 
the development plans of the coun- 
ties concerned. Pending approval of 
these plans, the areas proposed as 
green belts are being vigilantly pro- 
tected. During 1955, apart from a 
few houses on isolated spots author- 
ized mainly for agricultural reasons, 
the Minister had approved for build- 
ing on only about 45 acres. Applica- 
tions involving more than 2,000 acres 
had been refused. —A. E. TELLING 
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ERIC MENDELSOHN. By Arnold Whit- 
tick. Leonard Hill (Books) Ltd. 46s. 

In completing the life and work of 
Eric Mendelsohn which he published 
in 1940, Mr Arnold Whittick has 
placed all those who are interested in 
modern architecture in his debt. He 
is, | suppose, the best historian that 
we have of this difficult and complex 
period in our art, which transcends 
any regional or national boundaries. 
It is true that the admirable intro- 
duction is labelled “‘European Archi- 
tecture’; but of the four outstanding 
figures, Le Corbusier is Swiss (French), 
Gropius Gérman, and Mendelsohn 
racially international, and Frank 
Lloyd Wright tips the balance well 
on the atlantic side of the scales. But 
these first twelve pages of “three 
centuries in brief retrospect from 
1914”, when Mendelsohn as a young 
man set out upon his career, could 
hardly have been better done. 

I would like to say, at once, that 
Mr Whittick has cleared up one in- 
justice which I have done Mendel- 
sohn ever since I heard him lecture 
at the Liverpool School of Archi- 
tecture soon after his arrival in this 
country from Germany which he 
had left for ever. I was upset by the 
apparent dichotomy of the brilliant 
romantic insubstantial sketches which 
he showed on the screen (many of 
which are given in this book) and his 
buildings, in which he appears “the 
representative architect of the age— 
the era of industrialization, of the 
machine, of steel and concrete. . . In 
his work,” says Mr Whittick, ‘one 
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finds the most convincing expression 
of the fundamental characteristics of 
modern life.’ How to reconcile these 
two? Were the sketches a piece of 
spoof to mislead the public, to sug- 
gest that beneath the icy logic of his 
Schocken Store lurked the volcanic 
lava of inspiration? I confess I 
wondered if this ebullient genius was 
a mountebank. Mr Whittick has a 
convincing explanation in his inter- 
lude on |’Art Nouveau, one of whose 
aims was “‘to symbolize ideas by 
abstract forms”, whose influence is 
still felt in painting and sculpture, 
‘“‘where linear rhythms employed in 
the designs do not represent recogniz- 
able objects, but were plastic trans- 
lations of feeling and emotion’. In 
the rapid transformation scene of 
modern art Mendelsohn caught this 
epidemic and having a great facility 
for quill-pen sketches (many of which 
are really beautiful in contrast to the 
crabbed scrawls of Le Corbusier) he 
could not resist the temptation to 
doodle. Except for the Einstein 
Tower and that favourite feature of 
his, the rounded bay window, they 
seem to me to bear little relation to 
the actual architecture. But he is 
acquitted of insincerity. 

It would be impossible, in a review 
of this imposing volume, to describe 
the output of so energetic and suc- 
cessful an architect as Mendelsohn, 
who always seems to have found a 
large practice waiting for him to de- 
velop with his unfailing skill. His life’s 
work divides itself into three main 
periods of geographic separation 
with a brief interlude in England. 
These place-periods are Germany, 
Palestine, and USA. The first was 
largely covered by Mr Whittick in 
his first “‘life’? and is the best known. 
He dominated the German scene, 
not only in his work but in his 
personal surroundings and way of 
life. It is amazing how he recovered 
from the break-up of one of the fullest 
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architectural existences since the 
Renaissance. In England he left his 
mark, in association with Chermayeff, 
an aichitect of very different tempera- 
ment, at Bexhill whose pavilion gave 
us our first glimpse of modern sea- 
side architecture. 

It was inevitable that he should go 
to Palestine. When they were being 
built I heard his two great hospitals— 
. at Jerusalem and Haifa—criticized 
for lack of sufficient adaptation to 
local climates. I visited them both at 
the time but on subsequent occasions 
I have not been able to check this and 
take Mr Whittick’s assurance as to 
their fitness. But there can be no 
question about the two houses he 
built—for Weizmann and Schocken 
—the one on the plain, whitewashed, 
the other at Jerusalem in that glori- 
ous creamy limestone. These two take 
their places among that wonderful 
outburst of building during the 
Mandate by architects of genius such 
as Austen Harrison, Clifford Holli- 
day, Pierce Hubbard, and Richard 
Kauffmann: palaces, banks, churches, 
hospitals, museums, offices, houses, 
streets, new towns and villages. 

In his American period, Mendel- 
sohn, among other works, developed 
a new phase which showed his 
versatility. He was called upon to 
design and build a number of re- 
ligious groups described as temples 
and community centres; these were 
large and elaborate groups in which 
the utilitarian functionalism of his 
earlier work was to be subordinated 
to imaginative conceptions where ex- 
pense, as in Kings College Chapel, 
was not to be considered. Mr Frank 
Lloyd Wright with his millionaires’ 
hollyhock houses is perhaps the only 
other modern architect who has been 
told to spread his wings to this extent. 
The examples that Mr Whittick 
shows at St Louis, St Paul, Baltimore, 
Washington, and Cleveland, especi- 
ally this last, show us another and 
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perhaps less strictly modern designer. 
They might be said to realize more 
closely those early and curly sketches 
which I have alluded to; and can we 
even see in the Dome at Cleveland a 
memory of that of the Rock at 
Jerusalem? These later buildings of 
Mendelsohn will repay a closer study 
than has yet been given to them. 

After following this evolution of his 
career from the early German to the 
late American phases, it is somewhat 
surprising to find Mr Whittick saying 
that ‘Eric Mendelsohn can hardly be 
regarded as one of the pioneers of the 
new architecture.” He considers him 
as one of those artists who inherit the 
pioneering of their predecessors and 
on it base a style that has in their 
**best work become classical, inits com- 
pleteness and perfection’’. I cannot 
altogether accept this : Gropius’s work 
at the Bauhauss certainly preceded 
Mendelsohn’s practice; but great as 
it was, it was a strictly limited con- 
tribution and, beyond the spirit of 
collaboration, did not continuously 
expand as did that of Frank Lloyd 
Wright and Mendelsohn. At the same 
time I cannot quite grasp Mendel- 
sohn’s concept of “elastic continuity” 
which he maintains has been applied 
as the structural basis for a new 
architecture, manifest in the build- 
ings of Nervi, Niemeyer, Torroja, 
and Candela, and “‘envisaged in my 
early sketches”. Eric Mendelsohn 
was a great artist carried along in the 
current and vigorously swimming as 
well: it is not possible to distinguish 
exactly between pioneering and 
achievement. 

PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF PLAN- 
NING, COMPULSORY PURCHASE, AND 
RATING LAW. By M. R. R. Davies. 
Butterworth. 40s. 

We are used to books which com- 
bine planning with compulsory pur- 
chase, but the addition of rating may 
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seem unusual. The reason why Mr 
Davies has chosen this combination 
is that the solicitors’ final examination 
now includes an optional paper on 
“The law and practice relating to 
town and country planning, com- 
pulsory purchase and rating, and 
practice before the Lands Tribunal’’. 
The longest section is on planning 
and, in the chapter on planning con- 
trol and compensation claims, the 
combined effect of the 1947 Act, the 
Use Classes Order, the General De- 
velopment Order, and the 1954 Act is 
skilfully presented in a continuous 
narrative. In the following chapter 
there are some twenty-six pages of 
actual appeal decisions by the Minis- 
ter, an unusual and very welcome 
feature. Advertisements, new towns, 
and the preservation of trees, build- 
ings, and ancient monuments are 
each given a separate chapter. 
Although the effect of the 1954 Act 
on planning and on compensation for 
future planning decisions and com- 
pulsory acquisitions is fully dealt with, 
Mr Davies has made no attempt 
to include the complicated financial 
provisions relating to development 
charge. The omission of these pro- 
visions, which will soon cease to be 
of practical importance, has relieved 
the book of a good deal of complex 
detail and is not to be regretted. That 
it is possible to write a book on this 
subject without even mentioning de- 
velopment charge would have seemed 
impossible even a year or two ago. 
Although it is not mentioned in the 
title, the book contains a fourth and 
shortest section dealing with the 
Lands Tribunal. This is not confined 
to the subject matter of the earlier 
parts of the book but includes the 
other jurisdictions of the Lands 
Tribunal, such as the modification of 
restrictive covenants. 
Although this is chiefly a book for 
legal students and solicitors in general 
practice, it is written with an interest 
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and even enthusiasm which make it a 
most attractive introduction to the 
subject for any professional man, par- 
ticularly for one who believes that 
planning and kindred matters are 
necessarily dull. J. P. LAWTON 


HAND AND MACHINE IN THE 
COUNTRY: Annual Report of the Rural 
Industries Bureau. 1s. 6d. Issued by the 
trustees, 35 Camp Road, Wimbledon, 
S.W.19. 

All interested in the life of the 
countryside will enjoy this attrac- 
tively illustrated fifty-page booklet 
on the work of the Rural Industries 
Bureau. For those concerned with 
town and country planning, especi- 
ally its country aspects, it provides an 
encouraging picture of the scope and 
importance of those many small- 
scale industries now being carried on 
in “the country workshops of Eng- 
land and Wales’”’. To quote from the 
foreword by Sir Basil Mayhew, these 
“‘have a special task in relation to 
industry as a whole’. Depending on 
men of all-round skill, they use local 
materials and meet individual needs; 
and whilst, when properly handled, 
of great value in export markets, 
they represent, in a world in which 
individual needs tend to be sub- 
merged, ‘‘qualities which many na- 
tions beside our own have worked 
hard to preserve’. 

The work of the Bureau, founded 
in 1921, has been carried on almost 
entirely by grants from the Develop- 
ment Fund; and, through the rural 
community councils who employ 
rural industries organizers, its services 
are brought to the craftsmen. ‘There 
is an imposing list of the activities 
which are encouraged by assistance 
and advice: blacksmithing and agri- 
cultural engineering, woodworking, 
clay industries, saddlery, thatching, 
wrought-ironwork, basketry, the un- 
derwood industries, Welsh textiles, 
etc. Costing and marketing services, 
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exhibitions and competitions are 
organized, and many technical and 
advisory publications have been made 
available. 

The booklet accepts the present- 
day economic necessity that what 
used to be handwork must be done 
now by machines when possible. Also 
inevitably changes are required in 
the types of work produced. Such 
sentences as “the number of one-man 
blacksmith’s shops continues to de- 
crease,” and ‘“‘a large proportion of 
country saddlers’ shops have ceased 
to exist,’’ would, by themselves, make 
gloomy reading. But this is not the 
dominant note. On the contrary, the 
report gives one the definite impres- 
sion that the good work of the Bureau, 
combined with willing acceptance of 
its help and skilful adaptability on 
the part of the rural craftsmen, have 
made and will continue to make 
their enterprises more and more 
valuable in the rural scheme of 
things. 

The attractive cover design pre- 
sents an intriguing problem. The 
upper implement looks like a pair of 
blacksmith’s tongs; the reviewer is 
still guessing at the purpose of the 
other. A. B. WALTERS 


REPORT ON REGIONAL PLANNING 
IN BRITAIN, THE NETHERLANDS, 
AND GERMANY. By Dr T. 7. D. Fair. 

This typescript report of fifty-seven 
pages is the result of a year’s study in 
Europe by a member of the Natural 
Resources Development Council of 
South Africa. It brings together a 
considerable amount of information 
relating to regional planning in this 
country, the Netherlands, and West 
Germany. Like many reports of this 
nature it is in the main a factual docu- 
ment in which the author has inter- 
spersed observations and opinions of 
his own. 

It describes briefly the planning 
organizations and systems in the 
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three countries, and mentions the 
major problems of co-ordination that 
face regional planners. The lessons 
that Dr Fair draws from studying 
attempts at regional co-ordination 
are sensible, if not very original: he 
makes the controversial observation 
that ‘“‘practice has shown that while 
it is possible to prepare town plans 
and, in certain circumstances, re- 
gional plans, the preparation of a 
comprehensive national plan with 
statutory backing is virtually im- 
possible.” 

The report also deals with research 
in planning; regional surveys and 
plans; development plans; popula- 
tion studies; delimitation of regions; 
and planning maps. It tends to be 
somewhat uneven in content, per- 
haps because the author is trying to 
present as many as possible of the 
facts collected during his study. 

Although Dr Fair’s primary in- 
tention was to provide background 
knowledge for his colleagues in 
South Africa who are concerned with 
regional planning, he has neverthe- 
less prepared a useful digest which 
should be of assistance to students in 
this country. A representative biblio- 
graphy is to be found at the end of the 
report. 

R. KIFF 


WINDMILLS IN KENT. By 7. W. R. 
Adams, Kent County Council. 35. 

This is a county rich in windmills, 
many of historic interest. 

Several are safeguarded by build- 
ing preservation orders made over 
the years. Of the 2g still stand- 
ing g have been selected as repre- 
sentative of the various types of mills 
distributed throughout the county, 
and have been recommended for 
careful preservation. The booklet 
describes these mills, which are all 
illustrated, and gives the decisions 
taken by the council on their future. 

j.t. & 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN : LONDON - WC2 








THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty in 
obtaining through their local booksellers. 





Price With Postage 


A GUIDE TO GOMPULSORY PURCHASE AND COM- 
PENSATION by R. D. Stewart-Brown. (18s. 6d.) £1 os. od. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble (£2 7. 6d) £2 9s. od. 


A FULL LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. The Sudbury and 
District Survey and Plan by Keith Jeremiah (2s. 6d.) 3s. od. 








THE SPREAD OF TOWNS by Geoffrey D. M. Block (15s. 6d.) 1s. gd. 
PLANNING AND COMPENSATION LAW by W. A. Leach 


(£3 175. 6d.) £3 198. 6d. 
DARTMOUTH. Building in the National Park (5s.) 55. 6d. 
WINDMILLS IN KENT by 7. W. R. Adams (335.) 38. 6d. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ACT, 1954 dy D. P. 
Kerrigan and 7. D. James (£1 75. 6d.) £i 8s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH ALMSHOUSE by Walter H. Godfrey 
(£1 16s. od.) £1 175. 6d. 


GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD. Their Government, 
Politics and Planning. Edited by W. A. Robson (£3 35. od.) £3 45. 6d. 


THE NEW TOWNS: The Success of Social Planning by 
Norman Mackenzie (1s. 6d.) Is. gd. 











APPLICATIONS FOR PLANNING PAYMENTS by A. E. 
Telling and F. H. B. Layfield 










GREEN BELTS: Their Establishment and Safeguarding. A 
Memorandum by the Executive of the Town and Country 
Planning Association (15.) 







ERIC MENDELSOHN by Arnold Whittick (£2 6s. od.) 






Published by the Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, WC2, and printed by 
The Broadwater Press Ltd, Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire 





Architect : 
THURROCK HH. Conolly, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., County Architect 
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for 
ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 














HURROCK TECHNICAL COLLEGE recently completed by 

Richard Costain Limited is contemporary in design and decorated 
in a variety of pastel shades. It has been equipped to provide training in 
mechanical and electrical engineering, and for the various craft courses of 
the City and Guilds of London Institute. The buildings are in steel frame 
construction with brick infilling panels and include a 2-storey main 
laboratory block, boiler house and caretaker’s bungalow. Flooring 
and roofing were supplied by Stahlton Floors Limited. 


BUILDING AND 
Richard 
LA Aw PAY CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Limited 
CONTRACTORS 


AVENUE LODGE, 2 PALMERS AVENUE, GRAYS, ESSEX 


Head Office: 111 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1 
Telephone: WATerloo 4977 
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